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August Is Birthday Time 


We WISDOM celebrates its birthday in 
August, and each year from the longer sto- 
ries sent in by boys and girls during the year, 
your editors select the best two or three and 
publish them in the main part of the birth- 
day number. This year we have three such 
stories. (See pages 11, 13, 19.) We know 
you will enjoy all of them. 

This August, we are sharing WEE WIs- 


DOM’S pages not only with you boys and girls 


who write stories but also with those of you 
who make up puzzles, riddles, and other simi- 
lar items. You will find puzzles and riddles 
on pages 36 and 37, and a song on page 30. 
The WEE Wispom Writers’ Guild pages are 
filled with your poems, and the morning 
prayer for this month was written by a 
reader. Birthdays are fun when we share our 
birthday joys with others! 

One WEE WispoM reader was so inter- 
ested in our editorial mouse, Arthur, that 
she sent him a whole wardrobe of clothes. 
We had our artist, Dorothy Wagstaff, who 
redraws the paper dolls designed by you 
readers, draw Arthur and his new wardrobe 
for the paper-doll page. He is a gay mouse, 
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and very proud of his new clothes! 

August days may be hot and sunny, but 
you WEE WispoM readers will not let the 
heat keep you from enjoying this last month 
of the summer. Whether you are spending 
your vacation by the seashore, in the moun- 
tains, on the farm, or at home in a city, there 
is much to enjoy; and you will find it. Some- 
one has said that we make our own weather. 
That person did not mean that any of us can 
actually make weather, or change it. What 
he meant was that we can become so inter- 
ested in what we are doing that the weather 
seems just right to us, whether it is hot or 
cold, wet or dry. If these August days seem 
too hot to you, just try getting interested in 
your favorite hobby or playing with a friend 
and see how little you care what the weather 
is. Make these last weeks of vacation happy, 
useful weeks. Then you will be ready for 
school days when they come. 
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ae tossed the last potato into his 
basket and carried the load to the shed. 

“O.K., Tom,” he said to his cousin. 
“Chores are done. Now we can go for the 
water cress.” 

“What are you going to do with water 
cress?” Tom asked. 

“Sell it, man. Sell it!” 

“Ah, come off!” Tom laughed. “Can you 
make anything selling it?” 

“Sure can—fifteen cents a bunch.” 

The boys were walking up the hill toward 
the house. 

“Listen!” Chuck held up his hand. 

From an open window sounded the voice 
of the storyteller: “And then the fairy prince 
took off his cap and knelt beside her——” 

“That’s Betsy listening to the radio,” 
Chuck grinned. “She likes fairy tales. And 
I s’pose that’s O.K. when I’m out doing 
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chores. But I sure would like a radio of my 
own. I’m not keen about fairy princes!” 

Chuck was trying to save for a portable 
radio, but it was taking a long time. It would 
be swell, he thought, to have a radio beside 
him while he was digging potatoes or hoe- 
ing in the garden! 

“T’'ve saved nine dollars toward a portable 
redio,” he told Tom. 

But now the radio was silent. “Chucky!” 
came Betsy’s voice from the kitchen. 

“Run,” said Tom. “She'll see us.” 

“No,” said Chuck, ‘we have to take her 
along.” 

“What?” 

“Sure do,” Chuck told him. 

Tom looked scornfully at Chuck. “Didn’t 
know you were a baby sitter,” he said. 

Chuck grinned. “She’s no baby,” he told 
Tom. “She’s eight. I don’t have to warm 
any bottles or sing her to sleep.” 

“Do you always have to drag her along?” 

“Well—no. Just for two weeks, while 
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Happy irthday 


Mom helps Dad in the office. Dad’s secre- 
tary’s away on vacation. This is the last 
day though.” 

“Two weeks! Brother, that’s long enough! 
I was hoping we could have a regular hike 
since it’s your birthday. And I want to see 
the ‘bouncing tree’ you are always talking 
about.” 

Chuck sighed. “Well, I guess you can,” 
he said, “but we'll have to take Betsy.” 

“Why can’t she just play around here? 
We'll be back in time for lunch, won’t we?” 

“The folks don’t want her left alone out 
here at the edge of town. And, anyway, I 
promised.” 

“Dumb promise, I'd say. That’s a job for 
a girl.” 

Chuck shrugged. “It’s no disgrace to do 
it if it has to be done,” he declared. But he 
felt uncomfortable, 

“Get paid for it?” 

Chuck shook his head. “Nope. There are 
some things a fellow has to do without pay.” 

He wished Tom would stop asking ques- 
tions. Maybe it was not a disgrace to have 
to take care of his little sister, but Tom 
made him feel like a sissy. 

Then Betsy came out the back door with 
her doll buggy. Her red curls were tied in a 
nodding bouquet on the top of her head. 

“She’s cute,” Tom admitted. “But how 
awful to have to take her with you!” 

“Well, I’ve stood it this long,” Chuck re- 
plied. “I guess I can stick it out one more 
day.” 

He put his scout knife in his belt. “I may 
cut some birch bark if we get time,” he said. 
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“The gift shops like it for post cards, and 
they have little canoes made out of it. 
Tourists buy a lot of that stuff.” He picked 
up a large pail for the water cress and turned 
to Betsy. “Come on now if you’re going with 
us,” he said. “But you can’t take that big 
buggy with you.” 

“Oh,” Betsy said, “I have to take it.” 

“You can’t roll it through the woods,” 
Chuck told her. 

Betsy hesitated. “Well,” she said, “then 


_ Tl go around by the road.” 


But her brother shook his head. “Mother 
doesn’t want you on the highway,” he said. 

Betsy was a nice enough little sister—the 
homey kind—who loved dolls and thought 
it was fun to bake cookies in Mother’s oven. 
But sometimes Chuck did find it pretty hard 
to be patient with her. And now he was 
anxious to get started. Water cress meant 
money, and money meant a radio. 

He tried to persuade Betsy to leave the 
buggy, but she insisted on taking it. 

“Stubborn little mule!” Chuck thought. 
But he did not say it. 

After all, what was the use of making 
Betsy cry? If she cried, then they would all 
feel cross. So he gave in and helped her get 
the buggy over the back fence. 

They turned into a little woods. It was 
shady there, and the white columns of the 
birch trees looked cool against the green 
of the pines. But the doll buggy jiggled and 
joggled, and it got its wheels caught in the 
underbrush. 
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“T’ll never get any water cress at this rate,” 
Chuck said. And his visions of a radio faded 
farther into the distance. 

“We'd better carry the buggy till we get 
out of here,” he finally said to Tom. So they 
each took an end and staggered along, step- 
ping into holes and bumping into trees— 
getting thoroughly hot and bothered. And 
Betsy hopped happily beside them, lend- 
ing a hand every now and then to keep her 
doll from falling out. 

“You'd better carry this doll,” Tom said. 
But Betsy set her lips and shook her head. 

It seemed to Chuck that it was miles 
through that woods. It was not the kind of 
hike he and Tom would have chosen. At 
last, however, they came out of the woods 
into a broad, green pasture. A little spring 
of fresh water bubbled out from under a 
rock, and they stopped to drink. And there 
was the water cress, fresh and green, grow- 
ing among the stones in the trickling stream. 

They stood on the stones to keep their 
shoes dry while they picked the water cress. 
They would hurry to sell it and be back in 
time for lunch. Mother and Dad would be 
back by noon today, too, since it was Sat- 
urday. They would save some water cress 
for sandwiches. 

But first, he must show Tom the “bounc- 
ing tree.” They ran for it, leaving Betsy to 
trail behind. The tree was farther down- 
stream where the water flowed into a nar- 
row gully. It had the queerest long branch 
that stuck straight out across the water. If 
you sat on the end, your feet could just 
touch the ground on the opposite side of the 
gully. 

A push of one’s toes on the bank, and 
the branch would bounce up and down. 
Chuck and Tom climbed up in a hurry. 


Bounce! Bounce! It was swell! 


Then Chuck saw Betsy struggling along 
over the stony ground. She was dragging 
the doll buggy behind her. Her hair had 
come untied, and her curls were wagging 
back and forth. Her cheeks were red with 
effort, but she had a big smile on her face. 

“She’s sure a good sport,” he said. 

Tom nodded. “Yeh.” Guess you're right,” 
he said. “I s’pose she’ll want to be bounced.” 

Chuck got down from the tree to boost 
Betsy up. 

She took her doll from the buggy. 

“You can’t take that doll with you,” 
Chuck told her. 

But Betsy frowned. “She wants to come, 
Chuck. I'll hold her while I bounce.” 
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Chuck gritted his teeth and boosted Betsy 
up. This baby-sitting was getting him down! 
But, after all, it was not any harder to 
bounce with Betsy on the tree than it had 
been without her. 

Bounce! Bounce! What fun it was! 

And then the doll fell—just as Chuck had 
feared it would—headfirst into the water! 

Chuck leaped down after it. But the earth 
was soft. It gave way, and he slid down 
the bank, into the stream. 

His patience was wearing thin. “Always 
the way,” he thought, “when you have to 
drag a kid along!” He grabbed the doll, but 
his foot sank into the soft mud at the bot- 
tom of the stream, and his shoe came off. He 
nearly lost his balance. 

He groped about in the water, but he 
could not find the shoe. Tom came down to 
help, and they both poked and felt around; 
but they only stirred up the mud. The shoe 
was lost. At last, they gave up. 

Chuck sat down on the bank in despair. 

“How'll I ever get home,” he said. “I 
can’t walk over the sharp rocks and through 
the woods without my shoe.” 

“Could we go back by the road?” Tom 
asked. 

“Yes, if I could get there. I’d have to 
go through a quarter of a mile of stubble to 
get to it.” . 

Betsy had undressed her doll and was lay- 
ing its clothes on the grass in the sun to dry. 

“Listen, Chucky,” she said. “You were 
going to cut some birch bark. Why couldn’t 
you cut some and tie it on your foot? I’ve 
got some string in the buggy.” 

“Boy!” Chuck cried. “I believe I could!” 

“And I'll be fixing the picnic,” Betsy said. 

“Picnic!” 

She nodded. “It’s a surprise! A birthday 
surprise! That’s why I had to bring the 


buggy.” 
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Morning Prayer 


By Barbara Kell (9 years) 
Constantine, Mich. 


Now | bow my head to pray; 
Thank You for this lovely day; 

_ Thank You for the sky above; 
Thank You, God, for care and love. 


Amen. 


She lifted a doll blanket. Under it lay 
five red apples and a cake, covered with a 
fresh towel. 

“Angel food!” cried Chuck, as he lifted 
the towel. “Oh, boy!” 

“I made it!” Betsy laughed. “I made it 
last night from the recipe in my little cook- 
book! And I frosted it while you were dig- 
ging the potatoes. Mother helped me some.” 

The boys looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. 

“But why didn’t you bring the lunch in a 
basket?” Tom asked. 

Betsy gazed at him with troubled eyes. 
“I—I thought it would be—be easier to roll 
the things. And—and then you wouldn't 
know it was a picnic. Then it could be a 
surprise!” 

“Huh!” said Tom. 

“It’s O.K., Betsy,” Chuck said. “It’s a 
swell surprise. Let’s see what else you have 
there.” 

“Sandwiches,” Betsy told him. “And 
there’s potato salad. Mother made that.” 

They laid the lunch out on a flat rock. 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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Picture 


BY JANE H. LYON 


Copyright 1958 by Jane H. Lyon 


What the Story Told Before 


Phil O’Hara’s father was a horse trainer, 
and Phil had been brought up to know and 
love horses. 

When his father died, Phil had come to 
live with Mrs. Lane and Ruthie. Ruthie was 
a victim of polio, but she was determined, 
through her faith in God, to attain her heart’s 
desire to be a ballerina. 

Phil was sad because he had lost his home 
and had had to give up Grenadier, the horse 
that he loved more than anything else. 

Ruthie told Phil how to ask God to help 
him and to keep a picture in his mind of the 
things he wanted most—a good job and to 
see Grenadier again. He decided to try it. 

Phil and Ruthie knew that their prayers 
were working when her dog, Freckles, 
knocked her crutch down and she caught 
herself without falling and walked a few 
steps with one crutch. 

One person bothered Phil when he got a 
job at the High Hill stables—Alex Jeffreys, 
son of the owner. Alex did not seem friendly 
to Phil. Ruthie and Phil decided to try to 
help Alex. The next day when Phil and 
Alex rode together on Major and Polonaise, 
Phil learned that Alex was afraid to ride, 
which had made him seem heartless and 
cruel, and that he was jealous of Phil. Then 
Phil told him about his magic picture and 
promised to help him overcome his fear. 

Ruthie came to High Hill to see the horses. 
When she went to the stable to see Soldier 
Boy, her crutch slipped on an uneven board 
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Grenadier 


in the flooring and fell from her hand. It was 
like seeing a miracle when Ruthie walked 
without it. Her magic picture was coming 
true! 

Just then Mr. Jeffreys and Stutz drove in 
with a new horse that was half-mad with 
rage and fright. 


Part Five 


iis 

‘Tus HORSE is probably just scared from 
the trip,” Stutz said, “but still, it’s best to 
take no chances.” 

The big car was still waiting in front of 
the barn. Alex and Phil helped Ruthie into 
it, and with a bright smile, Alex slipped her 
crutch in on the floor. “You can keep this 
for a souvenir,” he said. 

Ruthie smiled radiantly in answer, and 
waved as the car drew away. 

“Isn’t that the little girl who’s supposed 
to be crippled?” Mr. Jeffreys asked when the 
car was too far away for Ruthie to hear him. 

“Yes,” Alex answered, “but she isn’t any 
more. She found she could walk just today 
while she was here.” 

“How wonderful,” Mr. Jeffreys exclaimed. 
“You must tell me about it.” He frowned a 
little. “Right now, though, we've go to get 
this horse unloaded. I hope he’s not going 
to turn out to be a bad bargain. I don’t want 
a vicious horse on the place.” 

“You boys block the entrance to the lane,” 
Stutz directed, “just in case he should pull 
away from us.” 

When the boys were in position, the men 
let down the ramp, and Stutz reached up to 
unfasten the side doors of the van. Inside it, 
there was an ominous silence. Stutz had 
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just started to pull the doors open when 
they exploded outward, knocking him flat. 
A streak of chestnut lightning shot out of 
the truck’s dark interior, clearing the ramp 
and Stutz in one tremendous leap. 

The horse had broken the halter by which 
he had been tied inside the truck! Whirling, 
he saw the lane entrance and bolted toward 
it. As he thundered down on the two boys, 
Phil got his first good look at the horse, and 
his heart seemed to turn over inside him. It 
was Grenadier—but not the Grenadier he 
remembered! 

The chestnut’s once shining coat was 
rough and marred with rope burns and spur 
jabs. His ears were laid back savagely; his 
teeth were bared; and his eyes gleamed red 
with fury. But there was no time now to 
think of what had happened to him; Phil 
had to keep him from getting away. 

Stooping, Phil grabbed up a handful of 
gravel and threw it hard. It hit Grenadier 


on the neck and shoulder; and he veered off 
and spun around, sliding on the gravel. Any 
other horse would have fallen, Phil thought 


The chestnut saw the way out-—— 
the runway through the barn. 
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proudly, but not Grenadier. At that moment, 
the chestnut saw the only other way out— 
the runway through the barn. 

“No, no!” Phil screamed, remembering 
that Soldier Boy was still tied there. Fran- 
tically, he ran forward with the others, but 
he knew they would all be too late. 

Grenadier thundered into the barn, and his 
shoulder struck that of the tall black. Squeal- 
ing with rage and pain, Soldier Boy lashed 
out with both hind feet. This time, Grenadier 
did go down, jammed against one of the stall 
partitions where he could not get up, trapped 
at the mercy of Soldier Boy, who was fight- 
ing madly to break the rope that held him! 

Stutz was first into the barn. Heedless of 
warning cries, Phil was right behind him. 
As Stutz seized Soldier Boy by his halter and 
one short black ear, Phil dashed into the 
very middle of the welter of flailing hoofs 
and sat down on Grenadier’s neck to keep 
him still. 
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Holding the frantic head down, Phil be- 
gan to talk to the horse. Suddenly, he knew 
that Grenadier had recognized him. He felt 
the great body slowly relax. The horse’s eyes 
closed, and his head sank to the straw- 

,covered floor of the barn. Phil smoothed the 
chestnut forelock down over the white blaze 
on Grenadier’s face and tried to choke back 
the tears that threatened to come. 

Stutz calmed Soldier Boy, led him away, 
and tied him in his stall. He came back to 
stand over Phil. “Great work, kid,” he said, 
“but you ought to be more careful.” 

“I know this horse,” Phil replied, looking 
up. “He’s not mean, honest. He is a horse 
that Dad was training.” 

“Some one who doesn’t understand horses 
has had him since, then,” Stutz said grimly, 
“but we'll see what we can do. Put this halter 
on him, and we'll let him up.” 

Gently, Phil buckled the straps around 
Grenadier’s head. When he rose, the big 
chestnut floundered to his feet and stood 
trembling. 

“Is anyone hurt?” asked Mr. Jeffreys 
anxiously, coming into the barn. Seeing 
everything under control, he and Alex had 


Evening Prager 


And hear my bedtime prayer: 
i thank You for a happy day 


Draw close to me, dear Father-God,| 


been waiting at the door to avoid alarming 
the horses further. 

“We're fine,” Stutz answered, “but I don’t 
know about this horse.” 

He took the halter rope and pulled 
Grenadier forward. Phil caught his breath 
with a sound like a sob, The horse limped 
badly on one foreleg. 

“Oh, no,” breathed Alex. 

“Get the vet,” Mr. Jeffreys snapped. “If 
it’s broken—well, it might be good riddance, 
judging from the way he acted.” Angrily 
turning away, he walked toward the house. 

Stutz handed the halter rope back to Phil. 
“Put him in the big loose box at the end. 
I'll call the vet.” 

Alex followed Phil as he led Grenadier to 
the stall and tried to make him comfortable. 
“This is the horse you told me about that 
day, isn’t it?” he asked. “Your magic picture 
horse. He must be, or he wouldn’t have 
calmed down for you like that.” 

“Yes,” Phil replied shortly, “he is.” He 
appreciated Alex’s sympathy, but he was 
afraid if he talked much he would cry. 

There were long, anxious moments until 
the veterinarian came. He worked over 
Grenadier for what seemed to Phil like 
hours before he finally stood up and closed 
his satchel. “Well, no bones broken,” he 
said, “‘but the leg is severely sprained, and 
he has some bad bruises. You said he’s a 
jumper, didn’t you? Pity it happened. He 
may be perfectly all right, but we'll just 
have to wait and see.” After giving detailed 
instructions for care of the injured horse, he 
was gone. 

Stutz went to report to Mr. Jeffreys. “Good 
news, kid,” he said when he returned. “Boss 
says we'll keep him, give him good care, get 
him well, and give him another chance. If 
he’s not mean-acting then, we'll keep him. 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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CRANZIC 


By Ellen Berger (11 years) 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


= was a knock at the door of our dolly 
club. I put Susie down carefully and went to 
answer it. And who do you think was stand- 
ing there? A tiny little man with big ears 
and a long white beard. Only he didn’t really 
have big ears and a long white beard. He 
just looked as if he might—like in the story- 
books, 

Our dolly club is strictly private, so I said, 
“No boys allowed. This is a dolly club.” 
And I held up Susie to prove it. 

“But I’m not a boy,” he said. “I'm an 
elf.” 

“An elf!” cried Mimi. “Maybe we can 
have an elf in our dolly club.” 

“But elves are men,” said Sandra. So I 
told her that if a boy elf could not come 
into our dolly club, neither could her sailor- 
boy doll. 
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“Will you join our dolly club, Mr. Elf?” 
asked Mimi. She leaned so far forward that 
she nearly squashed her poor dolly’s head. 
(I really don’t think she’s a very good 
mother. ) 

The little man said yes. His name was 
Granzic. That’s a very funny name, but it 
isn’t nice to say such things, so I didn’t. 

The next day we had a tea party. Mimi 
brought napkins; Sandra brought cookies; I 
brought the dishes; and Laurie brought the 
tea. Only it wasn’t really tea. It was some 
stuff that you mix to make chocolate milk. 

Some say it was Sandra’s fault; some say 
it was Mimi’s. Personally, I think they are 
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both clumsy. They were fighting over who 
was going to put the powder into the pitcher 
of milk. In the end, they spilled the powder 
on the floor. But there was still half of it 
left, and we decided to make that much. 


,Granzic said he only wanted a little anyhow. 


I have never before known an elf so nice. 
Come to think of it, I have never before 
known an elf. 

I poured the tea. I am a very dainty 
pourer, even if Laurie does say it takes me 
a half-hour. We sat down and propped our 
dolls up, too. Mimi and her Sarah, Laurie 
and her Caroll, Sandra and her sailor-boy 
doll (she hasn’t named him), and me and 
my little Susie. 

We were all sipping tea very nicely when 
Laurie said, “Oh!” 

Mimi asked her what was the matter. 

And Laurie said, ‘““Granzic does not have 
a doll. How can he possibly be a member of 
our dolly club?” 

That is right, too, One of our strictest 
rules is that you must have a dolly to join 
our dolly club. 

But do you know what Granzic said? He 
said he could make a doll himself. Imagine! 
He must be Santa Claus. I wonder if it is 


cold up at the North Pole. Think I will ask 
him sometime. 

Then one day Granzic had to go away. 
He wouldn’t tell us where or why, but he 
had to go. I thought maybe he had done 
something wrong and had to go to jail. I 
cried and cried and cried. 

Two days later there was a knock at the 
door of our dolly club. I put Susie down 
carefully and went to answer it. And who 
do you think was standing there? A big 
man with big ears and a long white beard. 
Only he did not really have big ears and a 
long white beard. He just looked as if he 
might. 

“Are you the young ladies who were en- 
tertaining Granzic?” he said. 

“Granzic?” said Mimi. 

“Yes,” he said. “He works in my circus. 
The midget—don’t you remember? He said 
that on his vacation he was entertained by 
some charming young ladies.” 

I pushed the big man out and shut the 
door in his face. Wasn’t that a horrible thing 
to do? But I did it anyhow. Nobody can 
call Granzic a midget and get away with it. 
After all, he’s not a midget. He is an elf— 
isn’t he? 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 


Through every moment, 
night and day. 


(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my ali, I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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OUR DOG HENRY 


By Susan Endel (11 years) 


North Haven, Conn. 


WILL never forget how it happened that 
Henry came to live with us. I may as well 
start from the beginning, since it is a very 
confusing story. 

My mother had never cared for dogs. She 
thought they were a bother and would not 
allow us to have one. Of course, when she 
saw a cute dog, she would say it was ador- 
able, just as long as it was not hers. 

Then there was my father. He was a dog- 
lover from away back. He would often try 
to sneak a dog into the house without my 
mother’s knowing. But that never worked. 

My sister and I had always wanted a dog, 
but we had given up begging since we felt 
it wasn’t any use. We had lost all hope of 
ever getting a dog until one night Daddy 
brought home the news that his friend’s 
pedigreed collie had had puppies. Well, this 
time Mommy had to give in. It was De- 
cember 22, 1953, and what would be more 
perfect for Christmas than a collie pup. 
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Daddy had forgotten to say that even though 
the mother was a collie, the father was a 
mixture of Saint Bernard and German shep- 
herd. But what does that matter? Before 
we got the dog, Mommy had Daddy and me 
promise to take care of him at all times, from 
feeding to housebreaking. 

The problem now was what to name him. 
There were many suggestions, such as Rover, 
Spotty, Fuzzy, but the best was Daddy’s. He 
suggested we call him Henry after my grand- 
father. We felt sorry for Grandpa because 
he had never had anyone named after him. 

After Christmas we took Henry for his 
distemper shots. “That's going to be a mighty 
big dog,” said the veterinarian. 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” my father argued. 
“This is going to be a nice little house dog.” 

If my father had only known how wrong 
he was! 
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I Love August 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I love the long, blue August days, 
The purple moonlit nights, 

The garden with its bright bouquets, 
The fireflies’ winking lights. 

I love the picnics when we go 

Where clean, clear rivers run. 

Oh, every August day, you know, 
Is packed brimful with fun. 


There were many tricks we wanted Henry 
to learn. But that would come later. First, 
there were the more practical things like 
housebreaking, teaching him to climb the 
stairs, etc. 

Henry was a good dog, and even my 
mother was beginning to love him. Because 
of his friendliness, he was very popular with 
everybody, including dogs. His best friend 
was Duchess, a beautiful German shepherd 
that loved to chase cars. When Henry was 
young, he worshiped Duchess because of her 
size. Now, Henry is almost twice her size. 
When Henry was two years old, Duchess 
decided it was time to teach him to chase 
cars. Henry did quite well in his lessons 
even though everyone tried to persuade him 
it was not right. But Henry never lost his 
faith in Duchess. Now, she is getting old, 
and Henry often tries to show her what a 
good teacher she was, by chasing cars. 

Henry has one enemy, the eggman. They 
really hate each other. Once the eggman re- 
ported Henry to the police. It was terrible, 
and ended up with Henry’s having to be 
chained on the day the eggman came. One 
Saturday, Barby, my sister, let Henry off his 
chain by mistake, just as the eggman was 
coming around the corner. The eggman 
spied him instantly. Barby went into hys- 
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terics and called my father. Then every- 
thing happened at once. The eggman 
and my father were yelling at each other. 
Henry was barking. Barby was crying. 
Duchess was staring. It turned out that this 
was Henry’s last warning and the next time 
he would have to go. 

I will never forget the time I won a 
darling pedigreed dachshund on a television 
program. I named my puppy Tide. My 
mother said I could keep him if I thought 
he would be all right with Henry. The 
thought of Henry created a lump in my 
throat. I knew Tide would just be one gulp 
for him. I brought the puppy home anyway. 
The minute I walked in the door, Henry be- 
gan to shake. When he shakes, the whole 
house shakes. He was shaking because his 
feelings were hurt. Then came the awful 
decisions: which was it going to be, Henry or 
Tide? 

Tide and I went into the den to think it 
over. I looked down at Tide, and he seemed 
to say, “I'll miss you, Susie, but it wouldn’t 
be fair to Henry if I intruded.” Then I 
looked into the living room where I saw a 
pathetic sight. Henry was lying there with 
the saddest expression on his face. That 
convinced me. Henry would stay. I told my 
mother, and she called a friend who wanted 
a dachshund, and I sold Tide to him. I am 
glad I did it, too, because I never would 
have forgiven myself if I had let Henry go. 

That night Henry went upstairs with me. 
I looked down into his eyes, and he seemed 
to say, “Thank you, Susie. Thank you.” I 
know now that if I am ever faced with such 
a decision again, I will do the same thing. 

From the book “All Dogs Go to Heaven,” 
I like the saying: 

“No Heaven will not ever Heaven be 

Unless my dogs are there 
To welcome me.” 
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| became king over the country of 
Judah when he was only eight years old. 
Probably, most of the people thought a boy 
of eight would not make a very good king. 
The people of Judah were discouraged about 
kings anyway, for both Josiah’s father and 
his grandfather had ruled unwisely and had 
done many wicked things. But Josiah soon 
proved that in many ways he was wiser than 
most grownups. 

Because he was being trained for the king- 
ship, Josiah did not have many chances to 
play like other boys his age. Perhaps it was 
for this reason that he became very serious. 
He was also loyal and obedient to God’s 
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laws as far as he knew them. Even when 
those around him did things that were 
wrong, Josiah did what he knew to be good. 
People began to say of him that he turned 
neither to right nor left from the true way. 

In many ways Josiah became like David, 
who had been first a loving shepherd and 
later a great king of Judah. Josiah may 
have heard stories about King David and 
resolved to be like him. Whether this was 
true or not, Josiah certainly tried to be the 
kind of boy who would later prove to be a 
worthy king. He must have known that if 
we want to become truly good and great we 
have to practice goodness every day, 
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As he grew to manhood, Josiah was un- 
happy because many people in his country 
worshiped false gods. They even built 
altars or idols to the sun and moon. They 
thought doing this would make their fields 


,more fertile and make their flocks increase. 


One of the Ten Commandments given to 
Moses had forbidden the making of graven 
images. But the book of laws given by God 
to Moses had been lost; so some of the peo- 
ple, Josiah among them, did not know what 
all of the commandments were. And even 
some of the people who knew what the laws 
were, having heard about them from parents 
or grandparents, disobeyed them. 

From time to time a few of the kings 
who ruled before the boy king Josiah had 
forbidden the making of golden calves and 
other idols to Baal—the name given to 
many false gods. But many people went 
right on making images or altars. Knowing 
that punishment would follow if their idols 
were found, some of the people had set 
up their altars in high places in the hills, 
where they hoped to keep them a secret from 
the rulers. 

It may seem to us that these people were 
very wicked because they made idols to false 
gods. But in a way, we, too, sometimes have 
false gods. If having a new bicycle or get- 
ting to do something special becomes the 
most important thing to us, then we, too, 
have false gods. 


Josiah knew that when the people prayed, 
“Oh, Baal, hear us,” what they really meant 
was, “Do the thing we want you to do.” 
While praying to unreal gods to do what 
they wanted done, the people could not be 
listening to the one true God to hear what 
He wanted done. Furthermore, if the people 
thought of their gods as images in the hills, 
they were not having the comfort of a God 
forever near. 
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Perhaps Josiah also knew that when we 
are disobedient we hurt ourselves more than 
we hurt the person or rule we think we are 
disobeying. While still a very young man, 
Josiah set out to destroy the images and 
altars he knew had been set up in the hills. 
To a few places he sent officials to in- 
vestigate, but sometimes he went himself. 
Wherever he found an altar to Baal, he 
made the people tear it down. With his own 
hands he broke graven images into pieces 
or ordered them hammered into dust. The 
priests who had led the people in their wor- 
ship of false gods were removed from of- 
fice. 


In the eighteenth year of his reign, Josiah 
began to plan the rebuilding of the Temple 
in Jerusalem. For years, kings had let the 
Temple go to ruins. Josiah thought there 
must be money that had been brought in 
by people as offerings in the Temple—money 
which was not being put to any use. So he 
sent some of his officials to reckon the 
amount. Among these officials was Josiah’s 
own secretary Shaphan. 


Josiah ordered the officials to use what- 
ever money they found to hire workers to 
rebuild the Temple. As soon as the officials 
found the money, they gave it to workmen 
for repairs. Carpenters and masons worked 
honestly and faithfully. 

One day the high priest Hilkiah was in- 
specting the Temple repairs and came upon 
a book he had never seen before. He im- 
mediately sought out Josiah’s secretary 
Shaphan to show it to him. When he and 
Shaphan looked through it, they found it to 
be the long-lost set of laws given by the 
Lord to Moses. This book was called the 
book of laws or the book of the covenant. 
A convenant is a solemn agreement. Most 
of what was in the book we can read today 
in the book of the Bible called Deuteronomy. 
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King Josiah asked a scribe 
to read the book to him. 


When Shaphan went to Josiah to report 
on the repair work at the Temple, he took 
the book with him. “Hilkiah the priest has 
given me a book,” he said. “It is the one 
that has been lost for many years.” 

King Josiah reached for it eagerly. When 
he saw it contained the laws given to Moses, 
he asked a scribe to read it to him. 

The more the scribe read, the more dis- 
turbed Josiah became. Some of the laws set 
down by Moses he had never even heard of. 

Instead of excusing himself for his igno- 
rance, Josiah became very humble and peni- 
tent. He longed to learn more about God's 
laws. In Judah, he thought, there might be 
some people who knew more about Moses’ 
teachings than he did. So he sent for 
Shaphan and a servant Asaiah, saying to 
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them, “Go, inquire of the Lord for me, and 
for those who are left in Israel and in Judah, 
concerning the words of the book that has 
been found.” 

Among the people Shaphan and Asaiah 
visited was the prophetess Huldah, who sent 
word that because Josiah had repented of his 
wrongdoing as soon as he learned what was 
right, no evil would come to him. 

Now that he knew more about God’s laws, 
Josiah was determined to rid his country of 
false worship. Having the book of the 
covenant read to him had helped him to be- 
lieve more firmly in God’s promises and had 
pointed the way to a better life. Surely, if 
his people knew about the laws, they, too, 
would be helped. 

So Josiah summoned the high priests, 
elders, prophets, and all the people great 
and small, both of Jersusalm and Judah, to 
come to the Temple to hear the words of the 
book of the covenant. His intention was to 
do the reading himself. But before he began 
reading, King Josiah promised publicly to 
walk after the Lord and to keep His com- 
mandments and laws with all his heart and 
soul. 

After making this promise, Josiah read 
the book of laws. People saw that these 
laws were not just for kings or priests, but 
for everyone. They realized that they were 
not acting like children of God unless their 
thoughts and deeds were according to God’s 
will. At the end of the reading, Josiah asked 
the people to promise to live up to the laws. 
Inspired by Josiah’s good example, they 
readily agreed. 

Later, Josiah commanded Hilkiah and 
other priests to bring out of the Temple all 
the vessels made in honor of false gods and 
to burn them in the fields outside Jerusalem. 
The care of these vessels had become so 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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&, Nancy Sheagle (10 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


|. WAS on a cool May morning that Mist 
Phantom was born. He looked around with 
wonder. Everything was strange at first. Then 
his stomach told him that he was hungry. 
His mother, Eclipse, nudged him gently to 
get up. At first, his wobbly legs did not want 
to hold him up. He kept trying to stand. 
Finally, he made it. He edged close to his 
mother’s side. He was soon sucking his moth- 
er’s warm milk. 

After Phantom had his meal, he lay down 
and went to sleep. When he awoke, it was 
time for lunch. He again had his meal. 
Then he went to sleep again. 

The next day Phantom saw several strange 


“creatures” riding on the backs of horses. 


He wondered what the strange creatures 
were. He had no idea what they would do 
to a horse. Judging from looking at the 


horses, he thought the creatures were harm- 
less. Though the horses seemed to like the 
creatures, Phantom did not want to put his 
trust in any of them quite yet. 

His mother said, “Those things on the 
horses’ backs are men.” 

“They are?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Eclipse said. “They ride the range 
and take care of their cattle.” 

“Are they something to be afraid of?” 
asked Phantom. 

“Well, yes and no,” Eclipse answered. 
“You see,” she began, “when they first get 
you, they throw something around your neck. 
It doesn’t feel good, and you should stop 
running when you feel it around your neck.” 

Several days after Phantom had learned 
to run fairly fast, he saw some men again, 
and he told his mother. 


Drawing by 
Nancy Lou Fleagle 


After Phantom had his meal he lay down. 
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“I know,” she said. “I am uneasy about 
their being so near. I think they are up to 
something. Let’s try to get farther away 
from them.” 

They ran for a distance with the herd as 
quietly as possible. 

“Mother, tell me some more about men,” 
begged Phantom. 

“Mist Phantom, there is so much to tell 
that I do not know where to begin,” Eclipse 
told him. “However, I can tell you about any 
certain subject having to do with men.” 

“Well, can you tell me——- Hm—— 
What is that thing between the horse and 
the man?” 

“It’s something that helps keep the rider 
on the horse, I know, but I really couldn't 
say what they call it.” 

Phantom grew fast. He learned a great 
many things that a horse needs to know. 
One day the herd of horses that he was 
traveling with seemed to grow uneasy. 
“Mother, why is the herd so restless?” 
Phantom asked in horse language. 

“Because, Son, some men are near, and 
we have smelled them.” 

Just then the stallion Fire Eater called to 
the mares and colts with his shrill, high- 
pitched whistle that hurt your ears. That was 
the signal to run. 


“I see,” Phantom exclaimed as he ran. 
“The men are trying to capture us. Right, 
Mother 

“Exactly, Mist Phantom,” was the reply. 
“Keep going and don’t ask questions.” She 
ran a little faster, thundering ahead of 
Phantom. 

On and on the herd fled, trying to get 
away from the men. But it was of no use. 
The horses got so tired that some horses 
wanted to stop. Fire Eater was wise. He knew 
a lot of tricks. First of all, he nipped the 
horses that were wanting to stop. He saw a 
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hedge that looked to him like a trap of some 
kind. So he turned the herd in a different 
direction. That was where he made his mis- 
take. 

The herd was driven into a corral. Even 
Fire Eater could not stop to keep from go- 
ing in, unless he wanted to get trampled. 

“These men are powerful,” thought Phan- 
tom to himself. 


A rider suddenly came close to Phantom, 
and Phantom was afraid he would throw a 
rope around his neck. But, no, the rope 
whizzed through the air like a snake and 
landed on Eclipse. Phantom could now break 
through a narrow gap he could see. But not 
Phantom. He would not leave his mother. 


A cowboy saw this and knew Phantom 
had the makings of a faithful cow horse. 
He thought he would, if he could, claim 
Phantom and his mother first before any 
other cowboy did. This cowboy’s name was 
John, but all the ranch people called him 
Chip. Chip liked horses especially. He could 
tell good horses from horses that were not 
so good. 

“Jim, do you think I could have the colt 
with the star on his forehead and his moth- 
er?” asked Chip. 

“Yes, I guess so. Now you run along and 
help the men break the horses.” 

Jim, the boss of the ranch, was as kind, 
gentle, and understanding to animals as any 
person. The cowboys all said he could un- 
derstand the language, the thinking, and the 
ways of animals. Some said he could even 
talk to animals. 

Months passed, and Chip got Phantom 
and his mother. He rode Eclipse around the 
ranch until Phantom was big enough for 
him to ride. Fire Eater was trained by Jim, 
and Fire Eater's spirit was not broken by 
rough training. He made a very fine cow 
pony; and Phantom did, too. 
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A READ-ALOUD STORY IN RHYMED PROSE 


PEEKY said to Squeaky, “It is such a sunny day; 
How would you like to start to build our new house right away?” 
“Let’s build it underneath the barn. I'll dig first,” Squeaky said. 
“The bin is right next door, so we should always be well fed.” 
“All right,” said Peeky. ‘That suits me.” He smiled a happy smile 
And stretched out on the soft green grass to rest himself awhile. 
Squeaky started digging, and he chatted as he dug. 
= “Tl make the front door here,” he said. “This house will be quite snug. 
We'll dig it half outside the barn and half inside. How’s that? 
We'll make a back door in the barn to fool that silly cat. 
She’ll chase us in the hole outside and sit and wait, no doubt, 
For hours and hours and wonder why we simply don’t come out.” 
He talked and puffed and talked and puffed, digging now and then. 
“We'll have a house someday, I guess,” said Peeky Mouse, “but when? 
From the way you're starting out, it won’t be very big. 
The trouble with you, Squeaky, is you talk more than you dig. 
You're all tired out and out of breath before you even start; 
You'll save your breath for digging if you're really very smart.” 
“It’s your turn, Peeky, anyway,” said Squeaky with a sigh; 
“Tl rest and watch you dig. Come on.” His voice was loud 
and high. 
“Be quiet,” Peeky whispered. ‘““That bush is moving—look!” 
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Squeaky stopped right where he was, so frightened that he shook. 

“We'd better run,” squeaked Squeaky; “behind it is a cat. 

There never was a bush that had a furry tail like that!” 

Squeaky zipped toward the barn, no time for looking back. 

He heard the cat behind him as he squeezed in through a crack. 

He felt her claws upon his tail—he pulled it through behind him 

And scrambled underneath some hay in hopes she wouldn't 
find him. 

While Pecky scurried through the grass without a backward 

lance, 

The cat was after Squeaky, but Peeky wouldn't take a chance. 

He hurried up the hillside; he stopped beneath a tree. 

He thought, “I'll surely climb it if that cat comes after me.” 

Then, coming straight toward him, he saw the strangest sight: 

A mother and her baby mice. Her eyes were black and bright; 

Her babies were beneath her—four of them, dear me— 

Clinging to her tummy. It was a sight to see. 

The mother’s feet were snowy white; her tail was extra long. 

“Hello, there,” said Peeky Mouse; “you must be very strong.” 

“Hello; I'm Dessie Deer Mouse. I had to run away; 

I saw a weasel near our house; it wasn’t safe to stay. 


Love gives you strength,” she added. “I love my family; 

I love my home, too, but sometimes we deer mice have to flee. 
It’s safe to come home now,” she said. “This is my home right here.” 9 
Peeky saw a ball of grass and tree bark. ““Hm—that’s queer; 4 
Where's the door?” he asked her. Dessie said, “Right here.” 
She pulled a plug of grass out and entered in with pride. 

She turned and put the plug in place when she was safe inside. 
Soon she stuck her head out. “I'd ask you in,” she said, 

“But we're a houseful—five of us.” She smiled and shook her head. 
“When my babies grow some more, if I should have to run, 

I'd catch their skin between my teeth and save them one by one.” 
“I’m glad I met you,” Peeky said. “You are a loving mother. 

And now, if you'll excuse me, I'll go and find my brother.” 

Peeky hurried to the barn, and there, just as he thought, 

Squeaky still was in the hay, afraid that he’d be caught. 

Peeky slipped in quietly, caught Squeaky by the tail; 

At least he tried, but Squeaky jumped and gave a frightened wail. 
"It’s I,” said Peeky with a laugh. “The cat left long ago.” - 
“She did?” said Squeaky. “Are you sure? Well, how was I to know? 
I'm sorry that I talk too much; I guess it’s just my way. 

I sometimes talk too loud, as well, when I am feeling gay.” 
“You talk a lot,” said Peeky, “but do you know what I’ve found? 
Things are more exciting and more fun when you're around. 
I've heard that many talk too much, whether old or young; 
Anyway, no one can say the cat has got your tongue!” 
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Daily and ely thet wih 
true and good. ® | do not let unpleasant 
h thoughts disturb me; L keep my mind 
Wo Wit O on good, happy things. 
t am God's loving Ald. © His Spirit My mind is awake to new, good ideas, 
works through me to send warm I Tine t , k 
thoughts of blessing to everyone I meet wy 
6h new studies, if they are God's will for 
errands. 
When I am uncertain, I pray first: then I use my time wisely, with God's help. 
I do what I think God would want me God is orderly in all that He does. 
to do. ® I do not rush ahead foolishly; When I am orderly, I find that I have 
I ask God to show me the right way. plenty of time for work, play, and rest. 
I show others that I want to be their Gnd 
friend. | take the first step toward ov injury. com 
making tends by being ot oll happy. © do not think of others a9 
ilinen hurt, sick, or unhappy; I think of them 
as well and happy. 
God is blessing the earth with perfect Thank You, Father, for my beautiful, 
weather. ® Whatever the weather may healthy body. ® | am faithful to God in 
be, I remember that it is part of God's the care I give this good body He has 
plan, so it is good. given me. 
. : There is a spirit in me, and the in- | 
God’s world is a wonderful place. 
I enjoy living in it every minute of } 
derstanding. ® I put myself in God's | 
every day because God helps me to be 
well, deena, aad teaipr. hands; He makes my way clear and | | 
guides me to make right choices. 
I take time to be still and listen to God. 
I know that He is working with me to anew doy. 
male av life happy, healthy, and filled mistakes yesterday, I ask God to for- 
with goodness. give them; and I go forward to do what 
is right. 
I do whatever work I have to do I enjoy life. " God helps me to see His | 
pleasantly and well. ® | know that God loving presence in all people and to 
is working with me, and I want my appreciate His wonderful world and 
work to honor Him. all the beauty that I see. 
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I will make this a good day by looking 
for happiness in everything I do. ® I for- 
get about anything unpleasant that has 
happened, and I enjoy each moment 
of this day. 


My body is a temple of God, and His 
Spirit lives in me. ® His will for me is 
health and strength, so the real, spir- 
itual part of me camnot be sick. 


Wherever I am, God is. ® His love and 
His power protect me all the time. My 
way is safe and happy because God 
goes with me. 


Thank You, Father, for our beautiful 
world. ® I look for beauty all around 
me, and I see beauty in all of God's 
creation. 


I greet each new day rested, refreshed, 
and joyful. ™ Because each day is 
God's gift to me, I will try to live each 
one as God's child should. 


There is a blessing in this very minute 
for me. ® God gives me one minute at 
a time; I make sure that I find the good 
in every minute He gives me. 


I am thankful for the opportunity to 
learn new things. ® Even though I am 
happy now, I know that God has even 
better things in store for me. 


God's love infolds me; His peace sur- 
rounds me. ® If I do not know what 
to do, I can turn to God, and He will 
help me to work out every problem. 


I try to live as Jesus wants me to live. 
I take Him for my example so that 
others can see Him through what I 
say and do. 


I am patient because I trust in God. 
I know that He will show me the right 
way to solve every problem, so I wait 
for His guidance. 


God works through me just as He 
worked through Jesus Christ. ® | pray 
and ask Him for guidance; then I listen 
for the thoughts He gives me, and I 
know what to do. 


God's love takes away all sadness and 
gives me understanding. ® No matter 
what happens, I know that He is with 
me to give me peace and comfort. 


Today I will do better than I did yes- 
terday. ® I know that all of God's chil- 
dren are trying to do better today than 
they did yesterday, and I will help 
whenever I can. 


I look forward to new experiences with 
eagerness and happiness. ® | know that 
when I trust God, all things work to- 
gether for my good. 


My loving smile and word of praise 
will brighten someone's life today. 
I think only loving thoughts, and my 
words and actions are filled with love. 


I am joyous, enthusiastic, and grateful. 
I will do whatever I have to do willing- 
ly, gladly, and weil. 


ie 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
As we think of our body today, let us 
think of how wonderful it is. Let’s praise 
and bless it and think of it as the beautiful, 
radiant, healthy body God created. Our body 
responds to our thoughts and feelings, and 
so our thoughts and feelings are very im- 
portant to our health and happiness. If we 
watch our thoughts and words carefully, we 
shall have a strong and healthy body. 

If you are praying for your own health or 
for the health of someone else who seems to 
be ill, remember that we help the healing 
work of God in us and in those for whom 
we are praying when we have a feeling of 
trust and peace, when we have faith in God’s 
power to heal every illness. 


Nothing can keep us from being healed 
when we do our part. When we work with 
God by forgetting all feelings and memories 
of past hurts or unhappiness and letting 
love and forgiveness fill our mind and 
radiate through us to others, our body re- 
sponds with new life, new health, new 
strength. 

We Boosters have faith in God’s power 
to heal, and we pray for one another, just 
as Jesus told us to do. If you are not already 
a member of the Good Words Booster Club 
and would like to join, write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri, and ask for an application blank. 
Thankfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: Even though I am confined 
to my home in a wheel chair, I still am a very 
happy and loving boy. My brother brings 
friends home, and we have fun. 

I pray every night, and I read * Bible 
every day. 

I help my mother take care of my 22- 
month-old sister. — JERRY 


= You are a child of God, Jerry. He is work- 
ing through you now, as you express His 


spirit of love and happiness in all that you 
do. 


We will help to speed God’s healing work 
by having faith in His power to heal you. 
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Dear Barbara: | try to follow all of the Good 
Words Booster Club rules. There are many 
children of all ages in our neighborhood, and 
I enjoy playing with all of them. I share my 
bicycle and other toys, too. 

When Mother and Daddy had company 
last week, my brother and I played quietly in 
the other room and got ready for bed by 
ourselves. 

My brother, who is five, painted a picture 
while I was at school yesterday, and I 
bragged on it because I knew it was good for 
a five year old. —JIM 


= You are proving that the best way to be 
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happy is to be thoughtful of others, Jim, and 
we are proud to have you as one of our help- 
ful, happy, loving Boosters. 


Dear Barbara: \ have tried to keep the Good 
Words Booster Club pledge. I say the prayers 
each morning. —DOROTHY MARIE 


= We are happy to have you as one of our 
Boosters, Dorothy. When we turn to God in 
prayer, He helps us to know the right and 
good thing to do at all times. 

You will be pleased to know that many 
Boosters are joining you in using the daily 
prayers in WEE WISDOM. 


Dear Barbara: About a week ago I put my 
ring on my finger, but it was tight. I tried to 
get it off, but I could not. I prayed to God 
and asked Him to help me get it off. I tried 
once more, and it came off. —SUSAN 


= Thank you for sharing your experience 
with us, Susan. It will help us to remember 
that with God all things are possible. 


Dear Barbara: | am happy to tell you that 
God answers my prayers in wonderful ways. 
When I am in trouble, I pray to God, and 
He hears and answers my prayers. It is a 
pleasure to tell you that this club has been 
helping me in many ways. When I want to 
reward bad for bad, I remember that I am a 
member of the club. 
Remember me in your prayers. 
—G.1. (West Africa) 


= It is wonderful to know that God does 
hear and answer our every prayer. All we 
need do is trust Him and keep our mind and 
heart filled with His love and understanding. 

I certainly shall remember you in my 
prayers, G.I. I shall be remembering that you 
are God’s child and that you are in His lov- 
ing care always. 
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Dear Barbara: Being a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club has helped me this past 
month. I have been more kind and helpful to 
my family. I am really very glad I joined. 
—ILONA 


= We, too, are glad that you joined our 
club, Ilona. Because you are kind and help- 
ful, we know you are a happy Booster. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am seven years old, and 

I like the Booster Club very much. I read 

WeeE WIsDOM magazine, and I like it. 
—MICHAEL 


= We are glad that you are enjoying WEE 
WisDOM magazine, Michael. It is our desire 
that each magazine will bring you much 
pleasure and help you to learn to be more 
helpful, thoughtful, and friendly. 

As you follow the Booster pledge and 
think only good thoughts, say only good 
words, and do only good deeds, your life 
will be filled with happy, fun-filled days. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been trying to be a 
good Booster. I've been doing the dishes, 
and I helped Mommy do the washing. I hung 
the clothes out and brought them in. I also 
ironed some of the clothes. I have been mak- 
ing my own bed, and I straightened up my 
room today. 

One night my brother had to go to a cub 
meeting, and it was his night to do the 
dishes; but I let him have my night off. 

—JOANNE (Canada) 


= We are sure you will have a happy vaca- 
tion, Joanne, as you share your free time 
with your mother and the rest of the family. 

We know your family loves you very much 
and is very proud of you, and we are proud 
to have you as one of our happy, helpful 
Boosters. 
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Clothing designed by 
Laura Lou Graham 
(10 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Picture of Grenadier 
(Continued from page 10) 


You and I will take care of him ourselves 
and see that he gets over the roughing he’s 
had. Now you go on home. He'll be all 
right.” 

Phil protested, but it was no use. “I'll be 
back in the morning,” he assured the big 
horse, giving him a last pat. Grenadier 
seemed to understand, for he nosed Phil’s 
shoulder and nickered contentedly. 

Walking home, Phil hardly knew whether 
to be happy or sad. It was wonderful to see 
Grenadier again, but he was hurt and maybe 
spoiled. Phil hated to think of Grenadier’s 
belonging to anyone but himself, even Mr. 
Jeffreys. Things were all so mixed up, Phil 
did not think they would ever be straightened 
out! 

When he told Ruthie what had happened, 
she was instantly joyous. “It’s too bad he 
got hurt,” she said, “but, at least, he’s here 
now, where you can take care of him and 
know he’s well treated. And I know he'll be 
all well in no time.” 

“Like my little girl,” put in Mrs. Lane, 
her eyes shining as she patted Ruthie’s 
shoulder. 

Phil only nodded, but that night in bed, 
he thought about his magic picture until 
the worry and fear faded from his mind and 
he could see himself clearly again on a strong 
and beautiful Grenadier. He did not know 
how it could happen, but someday, some- 
how, it would. Meanwhile, he had to see 
that Grenadier got well and gentle again, 
so that he would not be sold. 

In the weeks that followed, Phil gave 
every spare moment to Grenadier. The horse 
soon began to look much better. The mean- 
ness went out of his eyes almost as rapidly 
as the roughness left his coat. Phil brought 
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Alex into the stall often, and the big chest- 
nut came to know and like this dark-haired, 
soft-voiced boy who brought him carrots and 
apples and sometimes even lumps of sugar. 

At first, Alex had been a little afraid of 
Grenadier, but he soon understood that the 
horse was not vicious except as a result of 
ill-treatment. Phil talked to Alex, telling him 
all about the horse—the things he resented 
and would not bear, and the things he liked. 
Finally, Alex knew almost as much about 
Grenadier as Phil did—almost, but not quite, 
because Alex knew it from having it told 
to him, while Phil knew it from his ex- 
periences with the horse. Phil was sure Alex 
would be able to ride Grenadier when he 
was well, but it gave him a sinking feeling 
to think of it even though he and Alex were 
becoming better friends each day. 


They had schooled Major and Polonaise 
together until the teamwork of horses and 
riders was becoming perfect. Alex’s interest 
and the gentleness of the two horses drove 
fear out of his mind. Phil was sure he had 
shaken it off completely. 

Finally, there was the wonderful day 
when Alex took the recovered Soldier Boy 
out for a ride with his father. Phil saw him 
canter away, easy and confident, controlling 
Soldier Boy yet giving him plenty of head 
room. When they returned, Phil could not 
congratulate Alex in front of his father, but 
he grinned as he took the horses. Alex 
grinned back and made a triumphant circle 
with his thumb and forefinger before he 
walked off to the house, arm in arm with 
his father. 

One afternoon Stutz came into the stall 
where Phil was massaging Grenadier’s leg. 
“Kid,” he said, “how'd you like to ride in a 
show ?” 

Phil looked up in surprise, and Stutz con- 
tinued. “Mr. Jeffreys said that since you 
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trained Polonaise with Major, you can ride 

“Oh, boy, that’s swell!” Phil exclaimed 
eagerly. Then suddenly his smile faded. “But 
I can’t. I don’t have the clothes.” 

“You will have,” Stutz said. “Stable ex- 
pense, the boss says.” Turning, the trainer 
stalked away before Phil could thank him.” 
He did thank him later though, and Mr. 
Jeffreys, too. 

Stutz measured Phil carefully and sent to 
New York for the new riding outfit. The 
evening of the day it came, Phil put it on to 
show Ruthie and Mrs. Lane. They would be 
attending the show as guests of the Jeffreys’ 
(Mr. Jeffreys had invited them last week), 
but Phil wanted to give a sort of preview 
just for their benefit. 

Everything fit him perfectly—the “pink” 
coat, which was not really pink at all, but 
scarlet; the white breeches; the black boots 
with tan tops; and the black silk top hat. He 
put on his tan leather gloves and folded the 
snowy-white stock carefully around his neck. 

“Well, what do you think?” he asked, 
walking into the living room and striking a 
pose. 

“Gorgeous!” Ruthie exclaimed. 

“Do they all dress like that at horse 
shows?” Mrs. Lane asked, a little dazzled. 

“Oh, no,” Phil laughed, “but Alex and 
I are entering the hunter pair class, and it’s 
judged on appointments—that’s your clothes 
and equipment—as well as performance. We 
even have to have sandwich cases to go on 
our saddles, with sandwiches in them!” 

“Well, I don’t know much about it,” Mrs. 
Lane said, “but you look just as though 
you'd stepped out of an old-time picture!” 

Phil smiled his thanks, and went to put 
the clothes carefully away. When he had 
changed, Ruthie had something to show him, 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 
Copyright 1958 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


C HINK Dougherty was happy and excited. 
He seldom had friends visiting him over- 
night, but this was a special occasion. Busi- 
ness in the next county would keep his par- 
ents away from home till three o’clock in 
the morning, and they did not want Chink 
left alone. So Kegs Morris was spending the 
night with him. 

The boys lazed through the long sum- 
mer afternoon, did the chores, raided 
the refrigerator for the good food Mrs. 
Dougherty had left for them, and wondered 
how they would spend the hours till bed- 
time. 
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“What do you say we go to Pleasanton 
and see a show?” Kegs suggested. 

“It’s awfully far,” Chink said doubtfully. 
“Maybe Mother and Dad wouldn’t like it.” 

“They didn’t tell you not to, did they?” 
Kegs demanded. 

Chink shook his head. “No, but I know 
pretty well what I’m supposed to do,” he 
said. “It would be dark by the time we got 
there, and Mom and Dad think kids chasing 
around alone at night are apt to get into 
mischief.” 

“How can we?” Kegs argued. “It’s nice 
outdoors, and everyone says it’s a swell 
show. What did your folks say for you to 
do anyway?” 

“Not much,” Chink admitted. “Just to 
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keep out of mischief. But they always want 
me at home so I can get lots of sleep.” 

“O.K.,” said Kegs. “If we walk all the 
way to town and back, we sure will sleep. 
Let’s go.” 

Kegs’ argument seemed reasonable. Walk- 
ing would take the restlessness out of them 
and make them sleep and not just lie in bed 
listening to noises. Besides, this was a special 
occasion, Chink told himself. He had a 
friend to entertain, so going would probably 
be all right. 

They reached Pleasanton in time for the 
first show. It was a long one; but when they 
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left the theater, the sky was bright with stars, 
the breeze was balmy, and the lights in the 
candy store gleamed invitingly. 

“T'll treat to a soda,” said Kegs. 

The streets looked empty; but the thought 
of a tall, cool ice-cream soda tempted Chink. 

“It won't take long,” he decided, “and 
we're in no great hurry.” 

The girl at the fountain was pleasant 
and talkative. She gave them double dips 
of ice cream. 

“It’s quiet here tonight,” she said. “Most 
folks have gone home.” 

Kegs thrust his spoon into the ice cream. 
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“Right now,” he said, “I think I'll make a 
night of it.” 

The girl laughed. ““You’ve never made a 
night of it yet,” she said. 

“Maybe not,” Kegs said carelessly, “but 
there’s a first time for everything.” 

Kegs was showing off a little, but Chink 
saw no harm in it. So he added with a nod, 
“First time for everything, and this could be 

The girl looked at them curiously, but 
she said nothing more. Chink bought some 
candy, and they listened to the juke box for 
a while. 

Later, as the boys trudged along the road 
toward home, Kegs said, “I’m sleepy. I wish 
we hadn't stayed so long, don’t you, old 
nighthawk?” 

A car was on the road behind them, com- 
ing from Pleasanton. 

“Maybe we can hitch a ride,” Kegs sug- 
gested eagerly. 

“Not me,” said Chink. “No hitchhiking 
is a rule at our house.” 

“Your folks are strict!” Kegs grunted. 

Chink bristled. “I like them that way! It 
keeps a fellow out of trouble.” 

Kegs laughed. “I like your folks, too, 
Chink, strict or not.” 

The boys stepped to the side of the road 
to let the car pass, but it slowed and stopped. 
Chink felt uneasy. He hoped Kegs would 
not want to ride with a stranger. 

To his relief, their neighbor, Dr. Peters, 
called from the car, “What are you two 
doing out here at this time of night?” 

“We've been to a show,” said Chink. 
“What time is it?” | 

“Hop in. I'll give you a lift and tell you,” 
said Dr. Peters. He looked down at his 
wrist. It was bare. He laughed good-natured- 
ly. “I had a hurry-up call after I'd gone to 
bed and forgot to put my watch back on. 
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We'll have to do without the time till we 
get home.” 

““Whee-oo,” sighed Kegs as he relaxed 
between Chink and the doctor. “This beats 
walking—just the purr of the engine, not 
another sound.” 

“I hear more than that,” said the doctor. 
“Crickets along that hedgerow, and that 
old owl who-who-o-ing away.” 

“Folks don’t like the way he keeps wak- 
ing them up,” said Chink drowsily. He could 
hear the owl, too, over in the hills beyond 
Mrs. Hanlevy’s house; but resting there in 
the car was better than talking—better than 
anything. 

Both boys were dozing when Dr. Peters 
stopped at the Dougherty place. They 
tumbled out, made their way to the house 
half-asleep, and rolled into bed. 

In the morning Chink woke with a start. 
His father was shaking his shoulder and 
saying, “Get up, boys. The sheriff wants to 
ask you some questions.” 

Both boys jerked upright. 

“The sheriff?” they exclaimed in what 
seemed to be one voice. 

“The candy store in Pleasanton was 
robbed last night,” Mr. Dougherty ex- 
plained. “He asked where you were; and I 
told him here, asleep.” 

Chink’s heart beat hard and fast. He had 
never before been questioned by a sheriff, 
and he did not want to be, but he began 
dressing, now and then glancing at Kegs. 
Kegs’ face was red, but he did not say any- 
thing. 

“Dad,” said Chink, “I don’t know how 
to talk to a sheriff, and we don’t know any- 
thing about a robbery, but we went to the 
picture show last night. Maybe we shouldn’t 
have, but you weren’t here to ask.” 

“You know what your mother and I ex- 
pect of you, Son,” said Mr. Dougherty 
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4 By Florence Taylor 

: God bless my food that it may make 
} My body strong and free; 

+ God bless my life that I may know 
i The joy of serving Thee. 


gtavely. “You know we would not want you 
running around at night without our know!- 
edge and permission. Maybe this will make 
you remember, but don’t let talking to the 
sheriff bother you. He’s a fine man and does 
a good job of protecting our community 
from lawbreakers,” 

When the three of them reached the 
shady side porch, the sheriff was waiting. 
He stared at the boys from under his bushy 
black brows with such sharp eyes that 
Chink’s heart began tripping again. He did 
not want to be treated like a criminal. 

The sheriff said in a deep, rumbling voice, 
“Boys, there are some things I have to put 
together about a robbery. You were in 
Pleasanton last night?” 

“Yes, sir, at the picture show,” Kegs said 
quickly, 

“Then we had a soda,” said Chink. 
“My folks were out of town and didn’t 
know we went. We were asleep when they 
got home.” 

The sheriff nodded. “The girl in the 
candy store said you two hung around there 
after the show, talked about making a night 
of it.” 

Kegs flushed. “We just horsed around 
about staying out all night,” he said. “Joked, 
I mean, sheriff.” 

“You don’t suspect us of robbing any- 
one?” Chink asked in a choked voice. 
The sheriff shrugged, “The girl does,” 
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he answered. “What time did you get 
home?” 

“Why——” Chink stammered, looking 
helplessly at Kegs. “We don’t know, sir. 
We weren’t wearing our watches. Neither 
was Dr. Peters.” 

“What does he have to do with it?” the 
sheriff demanded. 

“He picked us up coming home,” said 
Chink. “He’d been on a call.” 

“Huh,” grunted the sheriff. “I'll check 
with him.” He turned to Mr. Dougherty. 
“We're sure the robbers were boys, Mr. 
Dougherty, and we know about the time 
it happened. So these two had better get 
straight on when they got home.” 

“They'll get straight,” said Mr. Dougherty, 
but he looked worried as he watched the 
sheriff leave. 

“Dad,” Chink said earnestly, “we don’t 
know a thing about it.” 

His father dropped one hand on Chink’s 
shoulder and the other on Kegs’. “I believe 
that,” he said, “but we may have to prove 
it to some other people.” . 

An hour later, the sheriff was back. 

“Dr. Peters can’t help us,” he said. ““When 
he got back from the call, he was so tired he 
hurried to bed without a look at the clock.” 

Kegs’ face puckered in distress. Chink 
felt distressed, too, and his father’s brows 
drew in a frown. 

“Did you ask him if he heard the train go 
through Pleasanton?” Mr. Dougherty asked. 
“There’s one at half past eleven. Did he 
notice the lights on the courthouse square? 
They dim at twelve o'clock.” 

“I asked him about them and a lot more, 
but no good,” said the sheriff. “What about 
you boys? Did you notice those things—or 
anything else that would place the time 
when he picked you up? If you did, I may 
not have to take you into town.” 
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“I—I don’t remember,” said Kegs, his 
eyes fixed pleadingly on Chink, begging 
him to remember. 

Chink tried so hard that his head ached. 
He did not remember about the lights. In 
fact, the boys had not been on the square. 
Neither did he remember about the train; 
and if he could not remember anything that 
would prove he and Kegs were at home or 
with Dr. Peters when the robbery was com- 
mitted, he, Chink Dougherty, and his friend, 
Kegs Morris, were going to be arrested. If 
only he could think of something! Just any- 
thing, the sheriff had said. “Anything!” The 
word struck fire in Chink. 

“I remember something,” he cried. “All 
three of us heard that owl hooting, in the 
hills beyond Mrs. Hanlevy’s. We talked 
about it.” 

Kegs bobbed his head. “I remember! I 
certainly do!” 

Mr. Dougherty said, “You can check that, 
sheriff. Everyone around here knows that, 
for some reason or other, the old bird has 
been hooting, regular enough to set your 
watch by, starting at one o'clock.” 

“He started right after we got in the car,” 
Chink said. 

The sheriff strode to the telephone and 
called Dr. Peters. When he finished talking, 
he smiled broadly. 

“He remembered, all right,” said the 
sheriff, ‘‘and the robbery was at two o'clock, 
right after the place closed and before my 
deputy went past. Congratulations, boys.” 

Together, Chink and Kegs watched the 
sheriff go to his car. 

“I guess boys can get into trouble, wan- 
dering around by themselves at night,” said 
Chink with a sigh. 

Kegs laughed shakily. “It would have 
been bad if that old owl hadn’t done us a 
good turn!” 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Tossed Salad (serves 4) 


PA cc will really appreciate some help 
with dinner on a hot summer day. Tossed 
salad is very easy to prepare, so, perhaps, 
Mother will let you fix it all by yourself. 


1 small bead lettuce Vf, cup vinegar 


1 cucumber Y/, cup salad oil 

small bunch radishes 1 isp. sugar 

2 tomatoes few drops water 
salt and pepper 


First, remember, you must always wash 
your hands before you prepare food. Then 
wash the lettuce and other vegetables under 
running water. Into a large salad bowl, 
break the lettuce into bite-sized chunks, 
with your hands. Peel the cucumber with a 
vegetable peeler and slice it into very thin 
slices. Cut the tops and roots off the radishes 
and scrape them with a knife. Put them on 
a chopping board and slice them, cutting 
downward. Cut the tomatoes into small 
chunks. Put all the vegetables in the bowl 
with the lettuce. Toss them together lightly. 


Into a glass measuring cup, pour 14 cup 
of vinegar. Add 14 cup of salad oil, a few 
drops of water, a teaspoon of sugar, and a 
dash of salt and pepper and stir. Just before 
serving, pour this dressing over the salad. 
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Jesus Knows All Children 
| By Nona Keen Duffy 


Jesus knows all children 
Who live beneath the sun; 

He knows what they are thinking, 
And loves them, every one! 


Jesus knows all children 
And keeps them in His care; 
He listens while they’re speaking, 
And hears each loving prayer! 


Picture of Grenadier 
(Continued from page 28) 


too—her new ballet shoes, with which she 
was to start lessons in a few weeks. “We'll 
manage the money somehow,” Mrs. Lane de- 
clared, patting Ruthie’s shoulder. 

At last the day of the Elmwood show 
came. Elmwood was less than a hundred 
miles from High Hill. Alex and Phil went 
down early in the morning in the truck with 
Stutz and the horses. They took Major and 
Polonaise into the arena for a practice round. 
Then, leaving the horses in their assigned 
stalls, they went to meet Mr. Jeffreys and 
the Lanes, who came down in the car. 

This was a county fair show, so there 
was a carnival on the grounds. They took a 
wonderful stroll down the midway; and 
Alex, Phil, and Ruthie had cotton candy— 
like warm, sweet air on your tongue—and a 
wonderful ride on the Ferris wheel. After 
lunch at one of the big stands on the fair- 
grounds, Alex and Phil watched the first 
few classes of the afternoon horse show with 
Mr. Jeffreys and the Lanes from their grand- 
stand box. Well ahead of time for their own 
class, the boys excused themselves and went 
down to the stalls. 
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Stutz had the horses ready. Their coats 
were glossy, and old Major held his head as 
proudly as Polonaise did. “Your class is right 
after these hackney ponies,” Stutz mur- 
mured. 


To the boys, it seemed to take ages to 
judge the hackneys, but, at last, the flashy 
little horses were trotting out of the ring, 
knees coming up smartly and buggy wheels 
flashing in the sunshine. The loud-speaker 
boomed out the announcement of the hunter 
pair class. Stutz gave each boy a leg up, 
and moments later they were in the ring, 
knee to knee, head and hands held exactly 
alike. 

Standing while appointments were ex- 
amined was tedious, but Major and Polonaise 
behaved beautifully. That meant points for 
manners. Afterward, each pair had to make 
the circuit of the jumps. Only one pair—two 
spirited grays—was as well matched as the 
High Hill pair; and the teamwork of the 
gtays was spotted. 

Alex and Phil went into the ring together 
faultlessly. The horses took the jumps 
beautifully—the chicken coop, the wall, the 
fence, all of them—showing the result of 
the many hours of practice. When the boys 
went out of the ring, they were still knee 
to knee, and there was a spontaneous burst 
of applause. 

Since there were seven pairs in the class, 
it took some time for them all to make the 
round of the jumps. At last, however, they 
were all lined up in the ring again. Phil sat 
like a statue. He wondered if the judges 
could hear his heart pounding. 


A few moments more of suspense, and 
then the loud-speakers were blaring out 
Phil’s and Alex’s names, and they were rid- 
ing forward. Each boy formally as they ac- 
cepted the blue ribbon. They rode around 
the ring and out, still keeping position, one 
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horse and rider the reflection of the other. 
The applause was loud and long, and Stutz 
actually grinned as he took the horses. 

“You heroes get up in the grandstand,” 
he said. “I'll see to the horses before I have 
to ride.” 

When the boys reached the Jeffreys’ box, 
they got congratulations aplenty. Phil was 
delighted to see how proud Mr. Jeffreys was 
of Alex and how close father and son seemed 
now. A few classes later, they all saw Stutz 
take a blue ribbon in the open jumper class, 
riding the high-strung Starshell to perfec- 
tion. It was a great day for High Hill! 

After a gala restaurant dinner, they finally 
reached home late in the evening. At the 


Lane’s, Phil had the joy of giving the money 
he had won to Ruthie to help with her bal- 
let lessons and of watching her face light 
up with gratitude. He was smiling at the 
warm memory of her pleasure as he changed 
to his old clothes and slipped away to tell 
Grenadier all the wonderful things that had 
happened. 

The big chestnut was happily crunching 
a carrot Phil had brought when Alex came 
into the stall. Phil could tell from his man- 
ner that Alex was bursting with news; but 
in the dim light of the barn, Alex’s face 
told him nothing. What had happened? Was 
it good or bad? 

(To be continued) 
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Sent in by Wee Wisdom readers ”" 


Crossword Puzzle 
. By Richard Nichols (8 years) 
Sacramento, Calif. 
1 2 3 
5 
6 7 8 
9 
10 11 
ACROSS 
1. Boy's nickname. 
4. Shout. 
6. Opposite of no. 
8. Musical note. 
9. Girl’s nickname. 
10. A player who must perform a certain 
task. 
11. Have to pay. 
DOWN 
. Newborn child. 


1 

2. Little men. 
3. Acolor. 

5. Not on time. 

9 


. To take a meal. 
. Toact. 


Answers on Page 41 


WHAT AM I? 


BY PATRICIA FOX (12 years) q 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


I am big; I can’t be seen. 

Yet, I am felt by everything. 

I may be hot; I may be cold, 
And I am felt by young and old. 
I may come from places far, 
From anywhere, to where you are. 
Oftentimes, the snow I'll melt; 

In any month, I can be felt. 

I may come from sea or sky; 
Now, can you tell me what am I? 


Word Square 


By Bobby Miller (10 years) 
Huron, Ohio 


1 2 3 


3 


a 


One is a creature of the sea; 
Two is a grain we eat; 

Three is a unit of a farm; 
And four is a kind of meat. 
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LET’S HAVE A GOOD LAUGH 


BY SUSAN IVANOFF (11 years) 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


1. Why do Austrian soldiers wear steel 
buttons on their coats and Russian soldiers 
wear brass buttons on their coats? 

2. What is the worst weather for rats 
and mice? 

3. What are the hardest ships to con- 
quer? 

4. At what time of day was Adam 
created ? 

5. Why are pianos like noble characters? 

6. What is the keynote to good manners? 


A RIDDLE 


BY ANNELLA PETKOVICH (9 years) 
GARY, IND. 


I am a very big white house. A very great 
man lives on my second floor. The first floor 
has these important rooms: the Green Room, 
the Blue Room, the Red Room, the State 
Dining Room, and the East Room. What 
house am I? 


FUN VENTIONS 


BY SANDRA KAY THARP (11 years) 
FULTON, MO. 


Covers for the bed of a river. 
Saddle for a sea horse. 

Gloves for the hands of a clock. 
A lock for an elephant’s trunk. 
Teeth for the mouth of a river. 
Glasses for the potato’s eyes. 
Earrings for ears of corn. 

A watch for an arm of a chair, 

A wig for a bald eagle. 

A dress for a dresser. 


AY YH 
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A Boy King 


(Continued from page 17) 


important that a special gtoup of priests, 
known as Levites, spent much time watch- 
ing over them. Idolatrous priests were now 
dismissed, for Josiah knew that the holy 
things of God are not so-called sacred ves- 
sels. 


Next, Josiah turned his attention to all 
those things which might be reminders of 
false gods. He ordered removed the pagan 
figures on the city gates and the images of 
horses dedicated to the sun which stood at 
the entrance to the Temple. 


Josiah also banished those who claimed 
to be wizards. Then he restored an old cus- 
tom called the Passover. In earlier times this 
religious feast had been held each year in 
memory of the sparing of the Hebrews in 
Egypt when God, smiting the first-born of 
the Egyptians, passed over the homes of the 
Israelites. The ceremony had not been prac- 
ticed since the days of Samuel the prophet. 
But now Josiah sent out a decree, “Keep the 
Passover to the Lord your God, as it is writ- 
ten in the book of the covenant.” 

As of old, the people ate roasted lamb 
and unleavened bread and gave thanks for 
the freeing of the Israelites from slavery in 
Egypt. 

Today, we still honor the memory of a 
king who from boyhood tried to do what 
was right. We are like Josiah when we say 
no to words or actions that make us behave 
contrary to God’s laws. Whenever we are 
tempted to do something we know is wrong, 
we should remember Josiah, who turned 
neither right nor left away from God’s way. 
God’s way is the only right way—it is the 
way that brings us true happiness and ever- 
lasting peace. 
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The Wind and the Sailboat 


BY RONNY MACDONALD (8 years) 
Fox Island, Wash. 


I saw a sailboat sail along, 
Slipping, sliding, never minding. 
The wind made the music; 

The boat made the song, 

As they sailed away, singing a song. 


Privileged Character—Our Cat 


BY CAROL ANN SYNOVEC (12 years) 
Morrowville, Kans. 


My mother said, “Scat,” 
To our cat. 
He just sat. 


Our canine 
Made a beeline 
For our feline. 
Our cat just sat. 


Tugboats 


BY RICHARD WALSH (9 years) 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 


I like all boats very much. 

I like canoes and sailboats and such, 

But I like the tugboats best of all 

Because the tugboat brings in ships both 
big and small. 

And I say to myself when I leave the sea, 

I wish that I could a tugboat be! 
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People 


BY GRETCHEN PULLEN (8 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


People are different, 

But really the same; 

The light of Christ is there. 
Short or tall, 

Large or small, 

God is everywhere. 


Ants 
BY LARRY BOLAND (5 years) 
Baton Rouge, La. 


If you drop a crumb, 
An ant will come. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher — us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work a Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 

ear. 
e regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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My Magic Carpet 


BY SHERRY CHASTAIN (11 years) 
Castle Rock, Wash. 


When nighttime comes and out goes the 
light, 

I take my magic carpet and go on a flight. 

I go clear around the world, to almost any- 
where, 

With my magic carpet, as it soars though 
the air. 

Although it’s just a carpet that lies on the 
floor, 

Ill be my magic carpet that'll last forever- 
more. 


Prayer 


BY LAUREL BUTCHER (6 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Thank You, God, for the trees so green; 
Thank You, God, for the sky so blue; 
Thank You, God, for the whole wide world 
That belongs to me and to You. 

Amen 


The Yellow Fairies 


BY DONABELLE LEECRAFT (6 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


I know what the sun is! 

It is lots of little yellow fairies, 
Playing hide-and-seek 

And ring-around-a-rosy. 


The Nightingale 
BY JUDY PERRY (10 years) 
Santa Maria, Calif. 


There once was a little nightingale; 
The color of him was gray. 
He sang as pretty as pretty can be, 
And he sang on branches that sway. 


The people all loved the nightingale, 
And they loved to hear him sing; 

But he was taken away to the palace 
To visit, yes, visit the king. 


There, a pretty lady came, 
And brought another bird. 

When he heard the other bird sing, 
He wouldn’t sing what he heard. 


But now, back on his branch is he, 
And he’s singing as pretty as ever; 
He’s singing as pretty as pretty can be, 
Just for me! 


The Lord Made You and Me 
BY ANN D. SHOBER (9 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 


If I were you 
And you were me, 
W hat would I do 
If I were you? 


But you're not me, 
And I’m not you; 
So what do 1 do? 
I love you. 


I inclose $1 to send YOU magazine for one year to: 


@ NAME 
Street 
City State 


Please indicate posta] zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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SCULPTURED FOIL PICTURES 


BY VIRGINIA APPELT 


W nt aluminum foil and a pointed stick, 
you can make pictures that look like sculp- 
tured silver. It is as easy as drawing with a 
pencil. 

Cut a square of cardboard the size you 
want your picture to be. Cut a piece of heavy- 
weight aluminum foil a little larger than the 
cardboard. Spread a thin layer of glue all 
over the cardboard; then smooth the foil on 
it with the dull side up and fold the edges 
of the foil under the cardboard. 

Now, you are ready to begin drawing. 
Use the blunt end of an orange stick, used 
in manicuring, a sharpened lollipop stick, 
or anything like that. Be sure the point is not 
too sharp, or it will cut through the foil. 
First, draw the main outlines of your ob- 
jects; then, go over the outlines a second 
time. This raises the design. Fill in the de- 
tails with a lighter stroke. 

When the picture is finished, smooth the 
background with the flat edge of your stick, 
pushing toward the objects in the picture. 
Backgrounds can be “stippled” by tapping 


lightly all over the background with the 
point of your stick or “scribbled” by making 
lines back and forth, as if you were scrib- 
bling with a pencil. Always push the loose 
foil of the background area toward the ob- 
jects in the picture, as this will give the ob- 
jects even more of a raised appearance and 
will prevent wrinkles in the background. 
Your picture may be left shiny, or you can 
give it more depth by smearing it all over 
with a piece of cotton dipped in India ink. 
Before the ink is quite dry, polish your pic- 
ture lightly with a clean piece of cotton. The 
ink on the high spots will rub off, while the 
grooves and deep lines will remain dark. 


DOLL’S BED 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


F ROM 1/- or 34-inch scrap wood, cut a piece 
6 by 4 inches for the head of the bed and 
a piece 6 by 3 inches for the foot of the 
bed. You may leave the tops square, or you 
may cut scallops or a fancy edge at the top 
with a jig saw or a coping saw. Cut the bot- 


HEAD 


| ~oursive 
screw pl 


tom of the bed from a 34-inch piece of scrap 
wood, 81/4, by 5 inches. Sand all pieces until 
they are smooth. 

Fasten both the headboard and the foot- 
board to the bottom with screws placed about 
114 inches up from the bottom and 114 
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TINY TREASURES 


BY MARGARET SCHUMACHER 


an packages are fun! Make your 
own to trade with playmates or to use as 
party favors. 

Use halves of English walnut shells that 
have been opened carefully. For each sur- 
prise, fill a half shell with tiny charms, small 
candies, or peanuts. Tape two halves together 
with cellophane tape and mold aluminum 
foil tightly around each “tiny treasure.” 

To make larger surprise packages, use 
pieces of tubes such as paper towels are on. 
Cover one end of the tube and then fill the 
tube with “surprises.” Wrap the tube in 


COVER ENDS 


oF 


WRAPPING PAPER 


pretty wrapping paper. To make interesting 
packages, you may want to make your own 
wrapping paper. Cut paper sacks or cleaning 
bags into the right sizes to cover your tubes 
and draw a different design on each piece. 


inches in from the sides. Paint or shellac the 
entire bed. 

If you wish to make the bottom into a 
mattress, it is not necessary to sand the bot- 
tom piece. Fold a piece of soft material over 
the bottom; then fold a piece of flowered 
or striped cotton over it and fold in the 
edges and pin it in place while you sew it 
together at the ends and sides. Do this be- 
fore you fasten the bottom in place. 

Cut sheets and blankets 9 by 91/ inches. 
This allows 1/ inch all around for hemming. 
The bedspread can be the same size if the 
pillow is to lay on top. Make it 9 by 11 inches 
if the spread is to cover the pillow. 

For the pillow, cut two pieces of material 
4\/, by 3 inches. Sew together on three sides, 
with the right side of the material inside. 
Turn right side out and stuff lightly with 
cotton or soft pieces of material. Sew the 
open end. If you wish, sew a piece of nar- 
row ribbon or rickrack around the entire 
pillow for trimming. 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 

1, Bobby. 4. Yell. 6. Yes. 8. La. 9. Dot, 10. It. 
11. Owe. 


DOWN 


1. Baby. 2. Boys. 3. Yellow. 5. Late, 7. Eat. 
9. Do. 


W hat Am I? 
The wind. 


Word Square 
1. Crab. 2. Rice. 3. Acre. 4. Beef, 


Let’s Have a Good Laugh 

1. To keep their coats buttoned. 2, When it 
is raining cats and dogs. 3. Hardships. 4. A little 
before Eve, 5. Because they are grand, upright, 
and square. 6. B Natural. 


A Riddle 
The White House, 
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ARE INTERESTING 


THE SPANISH PIECE OF EIGHT 
By Pegge M. Murray 


. you have ever read stories of pirates, 
you have heard of the piece of eight. This 
coin illustrates one of the money problems 
in early American history. The colonists 
could obtain what they needed from each 
other and from the Indians by trading, so 
they actually had little need for coins or 
money. Sometimes, in trading with Indians, 
they used the Indian’s money, wampum. 

What actual coins the colonists did have 
came from many different countries by way 
of the ships that came to their ports to buy 
their valuable furs and tobacco. The Spanish 
piece of eight was the most common coin of 
the American colonies. 

When the settlers did have need of actual 
coins or “hard money,” it was for small 
amounts. A night’s lodging at an inn or a 


meal at the inn cost only a few cents. 


Because colonists needed to be able to make 
change for their purchases, they devised 


their own small change from the piece of 
eight. This Spanish dollar was worth eight 
Spanish “‘reales,” just as our dollar is worth 
ten dimes or four quarters. The colonists cut 
or broke the Spanish dollar into eight sepa- 
rate pieces or “bits.” Each broken piece was 
then worth 1214 cents. Today, we still hear 
people call a quarter “two bits” and a half 
dollar “four bits.” 


Happy Birthday 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Why did you bring five of everything?” 
Chuck asked. 

““Why—because! Mother and Daddy want 
some, too,” Betsy said. 

“Wha-a-at ?” 

But Betsy did not need to explain any fur- 
ther, for just then came a sound from the 
highway beyond the field of stubble. A car 
had stopped there. Then Chuck saw his 
mother and father coming across the field. 
Mother was waving. Dad was carrying some- 
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Beginning this month, You magazine will present a fast-mov- 
ing, up-to-the-minute new serial for teen-agers. Entitled “Trouble 
at Colby Junction,” it was written by Phyllis Reynolds Tedesco 
and tells the story of a boy of Italian descent who learns to meet 
racial discrimination and to keep his equilibrium in the face of 
emergencies. 

The August number of You also tells the true story of a 
sixteen-year-old boy who, after completing his third year of high 
school, set out in search of happiness. If you, too, are looking 
for happiness (and who isn’t!), you'll certainly want to read “Six 
Thousand Miles in Search of Happiness,” as told to Dorothy S. 
Lundgren. 

The standards that we set for ourselves are discussed by James 
A. Decker in this same number. And in the story “Play It Safe,” 
by Wayne C. Lee, Ted Hurst tries to win a safe-driving award 


| | with the dubious help of his somewhat misguided cousin. 


Yes, the August number of You, the teen-ager’s best friend, is 
an exciting number indeed with all these stories and articles, 
plus poems, photographs, and features. And there’s more to come 


If you are a teen-ager, order your subscription for You today. 


Ask that it begin with the August number, containing the first 
installment of the new serial. You is priced at only $1 a year. 
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drifted toward Chuck. 


able radio! 


thing. It looked like a small suitcase. Music 
Dad was carrying—of all things—a port- 


“For a good, dependable scout!” Dad 


of birch bark from a nearby tree and tied 
it on his foot. “Not bad,” he said. “Betsy's 
idea,” he explained to his mother and father. 

“Yeah, but it'll take the nine dollars for 
a new pair of shoes,” Tom told him. 


cried. “Happy birthday!” 

Chuck looked at his father and then at 
the radio. He could not speak. 

“You've earned it, Son,” his father said. 
“Now you can keep your nine dollars for 
something else.” 

Chuck took a big breath. 

All his hours of looking after Betsy, all 
his trials of patience were forgotten! 

“Oh, boy!” he said at last. “Oh, boy!” 
When lunch was over, Chuck cut a piece 


Chuck laughed. ‘Shut up, you old spoil- 
sport,” he said, throwing an affectionate arm 
over Tom’s shoulder. “Why should I care? 
I’ve got my radio!” 

But when they crossed the gully to go 
home by the road, there at a turn in the 
stream, about ten feet beyond the “bouncing 
tree,” was his shoe—washed up against the 
bank! 

Chuck grabbed it. He held it high and 
shouted! “Anybody mention nine dollars?” 
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A very special hello to you—because this is WEE WI§ 
DOM’s special, once-a-year birthday number! You will nq 
tice that lots of the stories and other features in this numbé 
are by the boys and girls who read WEE WISDOM. 

One feature I especially like you will find on page 26. I 
is a whole wardrobe of clothes for me, designed by a littl 
girl who reads WEE WISDOM; and on that page you willy 
also find a paper doll figure of me so that you can put th 
clothes on and see how they look. This is my new Sunda 
suit I am wearing now. Isn’t it nice? 


Next month is back-to-school month, so your Septembé 
WEE WISDOM will include a story about school. It is 
strange mystery that involves two of the Spartans—Andj™ 
and David—and you will want to be in on the surprisay 
solution of the mystery. Written by Lawrent Lee, the sto 
is called “The Disappearing Papers.” 

Also in the September number of WEE WISDOM, yo 
will enjoy “Found Parakeet,” by Dorothy Marshall; “Darcy 
New Neighbor,” by Kathleen Griffith; and other wonderf 
stories, along with poems, clubs, puzzles, and all the reg 
features. 

Now is a wonderful time to give a WEE WISDOM g 
subscription to some special friend of yours because any bof 
or girl you order for now will have WEE WISDOM to tak 
back to school when classes start. Subscriptions are price 
at just $2 a year. q 

So long for now. Be seeing you next month in WE 


\ WISDOM! 
\ Arthur W 
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